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I F IT IS RIGHT for the United States to hold the Philippine 
Islands permanently and imitate European empires in the 
government of colonies, the Republican Party ought to state 
its position and defend it, but it must expect the subject races to 
protest against such a policy and to resist to the extent of their 
ability. 

The Filipinos do not need any encouragement from Americans 
now living. Our whole history has been an encouragement, not 
only to the Filipinos but to all who are denied a voice in their own 
government. If the Republicans are prepared to censure all who 
have used language calculated to make the Filipinos hate foreign 
domination, let them condemn the speech of Patrick Henry. When 
he uttered that passionate appeal, “Give me liberty or give me 
death,” he expressed a sentiment which still echoes in the hearts of 
men. 

Let them censure Jefferson; of all the statesmen of history 
none have used words so offensive to those who would hold their 
fellows in political bondage. Let them censure Washington, who 
declared that the colonists must choose between liberty and slavery. 
Or, if the statute of limitations has run against the sins of Henry 
and Jefferson and Washington, let them censure Lincoln, whose 
Gettysburg speech will be quoted in defense of popular government 
when the present advocates of force and conquest are forgotten. 

Someone has said that a truth once spoken can never be 
recalled. It goes on and on, and no one can set a limit to its ever 
widening influence. But if it were possible to obliterate every word 
written or spoken in defense of the principles set forth in the 
Declaration of Independence, a war of conquest would still leave 
its legacy of perpetual hatred, for it was God Himself who placed 
in every human heart the love of liberty. He never made a race of 
people so low in the scale of civilization or intelligence that it would 
welcome a foreign master. 

Those who would have this nation enter upon a career of 
empire must consider not only the effect of imperialism on the 
Filipinos but they must also calculate its effects upon our own 
nation. We cannot repudiate the principle of self-government in the 
Philippines without weakening that principle here. 


Lincoln said that the safety of this nation was not in its fleets, its 
armies, its forts, but in the spirit which prizes liberty as the heritage 
of all men, in all lands, everywhere, and he warned his countrymen 
that they could not destroy this spirit without planting the seeds of 
despotism at their own doors. 

Even now we are beginning to see the paralyzing influence of 
imperialism. Heretofore this nation has been prompt to express 
its sympathy with those who were fighting for civil liberty. While 
our sphere of activity has been limited to the Western Hemisphere, 
our sympathies have not been bounded by the seas. We have 
felt it due to ourselves and to the world, as well as to those who 
were struggling for the right to govern themselves, to proclaim 
the interest which our people have, from the date of their own 
independence, felt in every contest between human rights and 
arbitrary power. . . . 

A colonial policy means that we shall send to the Philippine 
Islands a few traders, a few taskmasters, and a few officeholders, 
and an army large enough to support the authority of a small 
fraction of the people while they rule the natives. 

If we have an imperial policy we must have a great standing 
army as its natural and necessary complement. The spirit which will 
justify the forcible annexation of the Philippine Islands will justify 
the seizure of other islands and the domination of other people, and 
with wars of conquest we can expect a certain, if not rapid, growth 
of our military establishment. 

That a large permanent increase in our regular army is intended 
by Republican leaders is not a matter of conjecture but a matter 
of fact. In his message of Dec. 5, 1898, the President asked for 
authority to increase the standing army to 100,000. In 1896 the 
army contained about 25,000. Within two years the President 
asked for four times that many, and a Republican House of 
Representatives complied with the request after the Spanish treaty 
had been signed, and when no country was at war with the United 
States. 
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If such an army is demanded when an imperial policy is 
contemplated but not openly avowed, what may be expected if the 
people encourage the Republican Party by endorsing its policy at 
the polls? 

A large standing army is not only a pecuniary burden to the 
people and, if accompanied by compulsory service, a constant 
source of irritation but it is even a menace to a republican form 
of government. The army is the personification of force, and 
militarism will inevitably change the ideals of the people and turn 
the thoughts of our young men from the arts of peace to the science 
of war. The government which relies for its defense upon its citizens 
is more likely to be just than one which has at call a large body of 
professional soldiers. 

A small standing army and a well-equipped and well- 
disciplined state militia are sufficient at ordinary times, and in an 
emergency the nation should in the future as in the past place its 
dependence upon the volunteers who come from all occupations 
at their country’s call and return to productive labor when their 
services are no longer required — men who fight when the country 
needs fighters and work when the country needs workers. . . . 

The Republican platform promises that some measure of self- 
government is to be given the Filipinos by law; but even this pledge 
is not fulfilled. Nearly sixteen months elapsed after the ratification 
of the treaty before the adjournment of Congress last June and yet 
no law was passed dealing with the Philippine situation. The will 
of the President has been the only law in the Philippine Islands 
wherever the American authority extends. 

Why does the Republican Party hesitate to legislate upon the 
Philippine question? Because a law would disclose the radical 
departure from history and precedent contemplated by those who 
control the Republican Party. The storm of protest which greeted 
the Puerto Rican bill was an indication of what may be expected 
when the American people are brought face to face with legislation 
upon this subject. 

If the Puerto Ricans, who welcomed annexation, are to be 
denied the guarantees of our Constitution, what is to be the lot of 
the Filipinos, who resisted our authority? If secret influences could 
compel a disregard of our plain duty toward friendly people living 
near our shores, what treatment will those same influences provide 
for unfriendly people 7,000 miles away? If, in this country where 
the people have a right to vote, Republican leaders dare not take the 
side of the people against the great monopolies which have grown 
up within the last few years, how can they be trusted to protect the 


Filipinos from the corporations which are waiting to exploit the 
islands? 

Is the sunlight of full citizenship to be enjoyed by the people of 
the United States and the twilight of semi- citizenship endured by 
the people of Puerto Rico, while the thick darkness of perpetual 
vassalage covers the Philippines? The Puerto Rico tariff law asserts 
the doctrine that the operation of the Constitution is confined to 
the forty-five states. 

The Democratic Party disputes this doctrine and denounces it 
as repugnant to both the letter and spirit of our organic law. There 
is no place in our system of government for the deposit of arbitrary 
and irresistible power. That the leaders of a great party should claim 
for any President or Congress the right to treat millions of people 
as mere “possessions” and deal with them unrestrained by the 
Constitution or the Bill of Rights shows how far we have already 
departed from the ancient landmarks and indicates what may be 
expected if this nation deliberately enters upon a career of empire. 

The territorial form of government is temporary and 
preparatory, and the chief security a citizen of a territory has is 
found in the fact that he enjoys the same constitutional guarantees 
and is subject to the same general laws as the citizen of a state. Take 
away this security and his rights will be violated and his interests 
sacrificed at the demand of those who have political influence. This 
is the evil of the colonial system, no matter by what nation it is 
applied. 

What is our title to the Philippine Islands? Do we hold them by 
treaty or by conquest? Did we buy them or did we take them? Did 
we purchase the people? If not, how did we secure title to them? 
Were they thrown in with the land? Will the Republicans say that 
inanimate earth has value but that when that earth is molded by 
the Divine Hand and stamped with the likeness of the Creator it 
becomes a fixture and passes with the soil? If governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, it is impossible 
to secure title to people, either by force or by purchase. 

We could extinguish Spains title by treaty, but if we hold title 
we must hold it by some method consistent with our ideas of 
government. When we made allies of the Filipinos and armed them 
to fight against Spain, we disputed Spains title. If we buy Spains 
title, we are not innocent purchasers. There can be no doubt that 
we accepted and utilized the services of the Filipinos and that when 
we did so we had full knowledge that they were fighting for their 
own independence; and I submit that history furnishes no example 
of turpitude baser than ours if we now substitute our yoke for the 
Spanish yoke 



Some argue that American rule in the Philippine Islands will 
result in the better education of the Filipinos. Be not deceived. If 
we expect to maintain a colonial policy, we shall not find it to our 
advantage to educate the people. The educated Filipinos are now in 
revolt against us, and the most ignorant ones have made the least 
resistance to our domination. If we are to govern them without 
their consent and give them no voice in determining the taxes 
which they must pay, we dare not educate them lest they learn to 
read the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States and mock us for our inconsistency. 

The principal arguments, however, advanced by those who 
enter upon a defense of imperialism are: 

FIRST, that we must improve the present opportunity to 
become a world power and enter into international politics. 

SECOND, that our commercial interests in the Philippine 
Islands and in the Orient make it necessary for us to hold the 
islands permanently. 

THIRD, that the spread of the Christian religion will be 
facilitated by a colonial policy. 

FOURTH, that there is no honorable retreat from the 
position which the nation has taken. 

The first argument is addressed to the nations pride and the 
second to the nations pocketbook. The third is intended for the 
church member and the fourth for the partisan. 

It is sufficient answer to the first argument to say that for more 
than a century this nation has been a world power. For ten decades 
it has been the most potent influence in the world. Not only has it 
been a world power but it has done more to affect the policies of 
the human race than all the other nations of the world combined. 
Because our Declaration of Independence was promulgated, others 
have been promulgated. Because the patriots of 1776 fought for 
liberty, others have fought for it. Because our Constitution was 
adopted, other constitutions have been adopted. 

The growth of the principle of self-government, planted on 
American soil, has been the overshadowing political fact of the 
19 th century. It has made this nation conspicuous among the 
nations and given it a place in history, such as no other nation has 
ever enjoyed. Nothing has been able to check the onward march 
of this idea. I am not willing that this nation shall cast aside the 
omnipotent weapon of truth to seize again the weapons of physical 
warfare. I would not exchange the glory of this republic for the 
glory of all the empires that have risen and fallen since time began. 


The permanent chairman of the last Republican National 
Convention presented the pecuniary argument in all its baldness 
when he said: 

We make no hypocritical pretense of being interested in the 
Philippines solely on account of others. While we regard the welfare 
of those people as a sacred trust, we regard the welfare of the 
American people first. We see our duty to ourselves as well as to 
others. We believe in trade expansion. By every legitimate means 
within the province of government and constitution we mean to 
stimulate the expansion of our trade and open new markets. 

This is the commercial argument. It is based upon the theory 
that war can be rightly waged for pecuniary advantage and that it is 
profitable to purchase trade by force and violence. Franklin denied 
both of these propositions. When Lord Howe asserted that the acts 
of Parliament which brought on the Revolution were necessary 
to prevent American trade from passing into foreign channels, 
Franklin replied: 

To me it seems that neither the obtaining nor retaining of any 
trade, howsoever valuable, is an object for which men may justly 
spill each others blood; that the true and sure means of extending 
and securing commerce are the goodness and cheapness of 
commodities, and that the profits of no trade can ever be equal to 
the expense of compelling it and holding it by fleets and armies. I 
consider this war against us, therefore, as both unjust and unwise. 

I place the philosophy of Franklin against the sordid doctrine of 
those who would put a price upon the head of an American soldier 
and justify a war of conquest upon the ground that it will pay. The 
Democratic Party is in favor of the expansion of trade. It would 
extend our trade by every legitimate and peaceful means; but it is 
not willing to make merchandise of human blood. 

But a war of conquest is as unwise as it is unrighteous. A harbor 
and coaling station in the Philippines would answer every trade and 
military necessity and such a concession could have been secured 
at any time without difficulty. It is not necessary to own people in 
order to trade with them. We carry on trade today with every part 
of the world, and our commerce has expanded more rapidly than 
the commerce of any European empire. We do not own Japan or 
China, but we trade with their people. We have not absorbed the 
republics of Central and South America, but we trade with them. 
Trade cannot be permanently profitable unless it is voluntary. 

When trade is secured by force, the cost of securing it and 
retaining it must be taken out of the profits, and the profits are 
never large enough to cover the expense. Such a system would 
never be defended but for the fact that the expense is borne by all 
the people while the profits are enjoyed by a few. 
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Imperialism would be profitable to the Army contractors; 
it would be profitable to the shipowners, who would carry live 
soldiers to the Philippines and bring dead soldiers back; it would 
be profitable to those who would seize upon the franchises, and it 
would be profitable to the officials whose salaries would be fixed 
here and paid over there; but to the farmer, to the laboring man, 
and to the vast majority of those engaged in other occupations, it 
would bring expenditure without return and risk without reward. 

Farmers and laboring men have, as a rule, small incomes, and, 
under systems which place the tax upon consumption, pay much 
more than their fair share of the expenses of government. Thus 
the very people who receive least benefit from imperialism will 
be injured most by the military burdens which accompany it. In 
addition to the evils which he and the former share in common, the 
laboring man will be the first to suffer if Oriental subjects seek work 
in the United States; the first to suffer if American capital leaves our 
shores to employ Oriental labor in the Philippines to supply the 
trade of China and Japan; the first to suffer from the violence which 
the military spirit arouses, and the first to suffer when the methods 
of imperialism are applied to our own government. It is not strange, 
therefore, that the labor organizations have been quick to note 
the approach of these dangers and prompt to protest against both 
militarism and imperialism. 

The pecuniary argument, though more effective with certain 
classes, is not likely to be used so often or presented with so much 
enthusiasm as the religious argument. If what has been termed the 
“gunpowder gospel” were urged against the Filipinos only, it would 
be a sufficient answer to say that a majority of the Filipinos are now 
members of one branch of the Christian Church; but the principle 
involved is one of much wider application and challenges serious 
consideration. 

The religious argument varies in positiveness from a passive 
belief that Providence delivered the Filipinos into our hands for 
their good and our glory to the exultation of the minister who 
said that we ought to “thrash the natives (Filipinos) until they 
understand who we are,” and that “every bullet sent, every cannon 
shot, and every flag waved means righteousness.” 

We cannot approve of this doctrine in one place unless we are 
willing to apply, it everywhere. If there is poison in the blood of 
the hand, it will ultimately reach the heart. It is equally true that 
forcible Christianity, if planted under the American flag in the far- 
away Orient, will sooner or later be transplanted upon American 
soil. . . . 


The argument made by some that it was unfortunate for the 
nation that it had anything to do with the Philippine Islands, but 
that the naval victory at Manila made the permanent acquisition of 
those islands necessary, is also unsound. We won a naval victory at 
Santiago, but that did not compel us to hold Cuba. 

The shedding of American blood in the Philippine Islands does 
not make it imperative that we should retain possession forever; 
American blood was shed at San Juan Hill and El Caney, and yet 
the President has promised the Cubans independence. The fact that 
the American flag floats over Manila does not compel us to exercise 
perpetual sovereignty over the islands; the American flag waves 
over Havana today, but the President has promised to haul it down 
when the flag of the Cuban republic is ready to rise in its place. 
Better a thousand times that our flag in the Orient give way to a flag 
representing the idea of self-government than that the flag of this 
republic should become the flag of an empire. 

There is an easy, honest, honorable solution of the Philippine 
question. It is set forth in the Democratic platform and it is 
submitted with confidence to the American people. This plan 
I unreservedly endorse. If elected, I will convene Congress in 
extraordinary session as soon as inaugurated and recommend an 
immediate declaration of the nations purpose: first, to establish a 
stable form of government in the Philippine Islands, just as we are 
now establishing a stable form of government in Cuba; second, to 
give independence to the Cubans; third, to protect the Filipinos 
from outside interference while they work out their destiny, just as 
we have protected the republics of Central and South America, and 
are, by the Monroe Doctrine, pledged to protect Cuba. 

A European protectorate often results in the plundering of 
the ward by the guardian. An American protectorate gives to the 
nation protected the advantage of our strength without making it 
the victim of our greed. For three-quarters of a century the Monroe 
Doctrine has been a shield to neighboring republics and yet it has 
imposed no pecuniary burden upon us. After the Filipinos had 
aided us in the war against Spain, we could not honorably turn 
them over to their former masters; we could not leave them to 
be the victims of the ambitious designs of European nations, and 
since we do not desire to make them a part of us or to hold them 
as subjects, we propose the only alternative, namely, to give them 
independence and guard them against molestation from without. 

When our opponents are unable to defend their position by 
argument, they fall back upon the assertion that it is destiny and 
insist that we must submit to it no matter how much it violates 
our moral precepts and our principles of government. This is a 
complacent philosophy. It obliterates the distinction between right 
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and wrong and makes individuals and nations the helpless victims 
of circumstances. Destiny is the subterfuge of the invertebrate, 
who, lacking the courage to oppose error, seeks some plausible 
excuse for supporting it. Washington said that the destiny of the 
republican form of government was deeply, if not finally, staked on 
the experiment entrusted to the American people. 

How different Washingtons definition of destiny from the 
Republican definition! The Republicans say that this nation is 
in the hands of destiny; Washington believed that not only the 
destiny of our own nation but the destiny of the republican form 
of government throughout the world was entrusted to American 
hands. Immeasurable responsibility! 

The destiny of this republic is in the hands of its own people, 
and upon the success of the experiment here rests the hope 
of humanity. No exterior force can disturb this republic, and 
no foreign influence should be permitted to change its course. 

What the future has in store for this nation no one has authority 
to declare, but each individual has his own idea of the nations 
mission, and he owes it to his country as well as to himself to 
contribute as best he may to the fulfillment of that mission. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Committee, I can never 
fully discharge the debt of gratitude which I owe to my countrymen 
for the honors which they have so generously bestowed upon 
me; but, sirs, whether it be my lot to occupy the high office for 
which the convention has named me or to spend the remainder 
of my days in private life, it shall be my constant ambition and 
my controlling purpose to aid in realizing the high ideals of those 


whose wisdom and courage and sacrifices brought this republic 
into existence. 

I can conceive of a national destiny surpassing the glories of the 
present and the past — a destiny which meets the responsibilities 
of today and measures up to the possibilities of the future. Behold 
a republic, resting securely upon the foundation stones quarried 
by revolutionary patriots from the mountain of eternal truth— a 
republic applying in practice and proclaiming to the world the 
self-evident proposition that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed with inalienable rights; that governments are instituted 
among men to secure these rights, and that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed. 

Behold a republic in which civil and religious liberty stimulate 
all to earnest endeavor and in which the law restrains every hand 
uplifted for a neighbor s injury — a republic in which every citizen 
is a sovereign, but in which no one cares to wear a crown. Behold a 
republic standing erect while empires all around are bowed beneath 
the weight of their own armaments— a republic whose flag is loved 
while other flags are only feared. Behold a republic increasing in 
population, in wealth, in strength, and in influence, solving the 
problems of civilization and hastening the coming of an universal 
brotherhood— a republic which shakes thrones and dissolves 
aristocracies by its silent example and gives light and inspiration to 
those who sit in darkness. Behold a republic gradually but surely 
becoming a supreme moral factor in the world s progress and the 
accepted arbiter of the world s disputes — a republic whose history, 
like the path of the just, “is as the shining light that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day.” ■ 
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